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Christian and Hindn Conceptions 
of Sin 

An interesting comparative study of the 
idea of sin in Hindu and Christian thought 
is presented by Professor John McKenzie in 
the April number of the International Review 
of Missions. One must remember that in 
Christianity it is possible to be definite on 
this subject, while Hinduism does not stand 
for definite beliefs. It is possible, however, 
to draw broad general distinctions. 

One great difference is clear: to the 
Christian, salvation means salvation from 
sin and it is the sense of sin that has chiefly 
driven men to seek God. To the Hindu, 
the fundamental evil has not been sin but 
individual existence, and salvation means 
deliverance from individuality. Chris- 
tianity is an ethical religion; Hinduism, 
in spite of much high moral teaching, is not 
essentially an ethical religion. The Chris- 
tian thinks of sin as a transgression of the 
will of God. The Hindu generally (the 
Rig Veda should be excepted) has not 
arrived at the idea of a personal, moral 
governor of the world. Polytheism could 
not produce it and Indian theism has always 
tended to fall back into pantheism, so that 
the union with God became emotional 
rather than ethical. 

What does sin mean then to the Hindu ? 
Two great currents of thought rule India: 
(i) the conception that the individual 
self is one with the supreme self and that 
knowledge of this identity means deliver- 
ance; (2) belief in the power of sacrifice, 
ritual, charms, and magic to produce spirit- 
ual results. These two currents of thought 
have influenced more powerfully than any 
others the religious thinking of Hindus. The 
latter current gives power to the conception 
of sin as an essence belonging to persons 



and things which may be removed by physi- 
cal means. From this viewpoint breach of 
ritual rules is much more sinful than the 
injury of fellow-men. This is in contrast 
with Christianity, though some Hindus see 
in the Christian sacraments the same magic. 
Many Hindus seem to have risen to what 
might be called ethical conceptions of sin. 
But there is always the difference that the 
world, the individual soul, and outward act 
are unreal for the thinking Hindu, while 
ethics for the Christian finds its meaning 
only in these outward acts considered as 
working the will of God in the world. For 
the Hindu "the sins most condemned are 
not neglect of duty, breach of faith, and the 
like, but pride, anger, sensuality, worldli- 
ness, and such other sins as involve loss of 
self-control or attachment to the things of 
the world." These are sins not because they 
imply rebellion against God or injury to man 
but because they hinder the soul from attain- 
ing deliverance. 

This all comes out again in the idea of 
forgiveness. For the Hindu every sin must 
bear its fruits, there can be no forgiveness. 
But one sin does not count for much. It 
seems strange to the Hindu that the Chris- 
tian should make so much of one sin — it is 
only that much additional debt. But to 
pay the debt is not much help: the only 
salvation is to escape entirely both Karma 
and Samsara. We escape by knowledge 
of identity with the cosmic self. At this 
point sin becomes meaningless. 

Missions among Italians 

Protestant mission work among the 
Italians in America has ended in a complete 
failure in the opinion of a Catholic writer, 
Dr. F. Aurelio Palmieri, O.S.A., who sets 
forth his diagnosis of the situation in the 
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Catholic World for May. Of two things 
he is certain: that the four million Italians 
in the United States are either now loyal 
to American ideals or are rapidly being 
Americanized, and that if the Italian is to 
have any religion at all he must be Catholic. 
When he ceases to be Catholic he ceases to 
be religious. 

The writer reviews the mission work of 
the Protestants in Italy from the beginning 
of the Baptist work in 1870 and brings his 
study of the work in America down to date. 
He believes the work of both Baptists and 
Methodists in Italy to be unsuccessful 
judged by the statistics of their forty years 
of work. In recent years the vast numbers 
of Italian immigrants have been a challenge 
to the Protestant churches, for as the wave 
of Italian immigrants advances in the town 
or state Protestant churches are deserted and 
Catholic churches take their places. The 
chief of the Italian department of Colgate 
Theological Seminary laments that out of 
five and a half million people in New York 
City only three hundred thousand are mem- 
bers of Protestant churches. Wherever the 
foreigner moves in the Protestant church 
moves out. Hence the chief aim of Protes- 
tant propaganda is self-defense. This reli- 
gious work is carried on by Presbyterians, 
United Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Protestant Episcopalians, Reformed Protes- 
tants, Congregationalists, Lutherans, and 
the Evangelical Association. The Presby- 
terians were earliest and are the most suc- 
cessful, devoting more than one-third of their 
total home mission budget to this work. 
The Methodists have spent half a million 
in building Italian churches and devote 
fifty thousand dollars yearly to the work. 
The Baptists spend seventy thousand 
dollars yearly. The general statistics of 
Protestant work among Italians gives a 
total of 326 churches, 13,774 members, 42 
schools, 13,927 Italian pupils in the Sunday 
schools, 201 Italian pastors, and a total 
expenditure of $227,309, not including the 



contribution of $31,571 by the Italian 
Protestants. But these figures cannot be 
trusted to show the gains of Protestant 
propaganda, Dr. Palmieri thinks, since (1) 
they include the additions made by the 
coming of the native Protestants of Italy, 
the Waldenses, and (2) statistics of many 
churches are magnified. "We are not far 
from the truth then in saying that, allow- 
ing for Waldensians, probationers, and the 
fanciful manipulation of statistics the gains 
of Protestant proselytism after fifty years 
of hard work are reduced to hardly more 
than six thousand souls." One can only 
ask, If there are only six thousand Italians 
served by the 326 Protestant churches, how 
do 250 churches and an insignificant number 
of Italian priests minister to four million 
Italian Catholics ? 

The Moslem Women 

An unexpected consequence of the war 
is reported by the March number of the 
organ of the Christian students of France, Le 
Semeur, in a sketch of the advance gained by 
feminism in Turkey. The Koran has made 
the lot of woman in Islam very difficult by 
its sanction of polygamy. It has been 
responsible for the low status of woman by 
allowing a man to have four wives, refusing 
them the right of divorce and allowing the 
husband to repudiate his wife by a simple 
declaration. 

In view of this the demands of the Mos- 
lem women of Russia, made to the Duma in 
1908, that the schools be opened to women 
and that they be permitted to engage in 
trade, were remarkable. Meantime the 
women of Turkey, profiting by the liberties 
granted them in the constitution of 1907, 
have established women's clubs and are 
publishing a Review to voice their demands. 
The Sheik-ul-Islam has ratified a modifica- 
tion of the marriage law to the effect that 
marriages must be performed before a magis- 
trate and the records published. Woman is 
granted the right of divorce for the first time. 
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Polygamy is limited also to some extent, 
for when a marriage has been made with 
the stipulation that no other woman is to 
be married a violation of this clause gives 
the first wife the right to demand the annul- 
ment of one or the other of the marriages. 
Quite recently the faculty of philosophy 
of the University of Constantinople has 
decided to permit women to take part in 



the public conferences. The war is opening 
to women, little by little, spheres hitherto 
forbidden to their sex. Today under the 
pressure of events one meets everywhere, 
in the schools, in the public offices, and 
in all institutions, women working side by 
side with the old employees and they will 
continue to hold these advantages after 
the war. 
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The Association of Biblical Instruct- 
ors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 

The report of the 191 7 conference of the 
foregoing association shows that the teachers 
of Bible are seriously undertaking to make 
their department serve the modern world. 
Dealing with the classroom treatment of 
the Bible teaching concerning war, Pro- 
fessor G. A. Barton urged that emphasis 
be put upon the idea of a God of love and 
justice, who can give his Son and yet elimi- 
nate with relentless justice those who make 
selfishness, violence, and bestiality the goal 
of existence; a God who is the Father of 
all — and not upon the war-god of Israel 
nor upon Christ misinterpreted as a pacifist, 
for a German god and a pacifist Christ would 
combine to fasten an anti-Christian military 
system upon the world. Professor W. H. 
Wood urged a better understanding of 
science on the part of the teachers of Bible. 
Since science is dogmatic and has its phi- 
losophy and theology, it is essential that 
the student be given a philosophy of religion 
that will help him toward harmony. Pro- 
fessor B. T. Marshall of Connecticut College 
lamented that Bible teaching was hampered 
on the one hand by the dead grasp of en- 
dowed chairs and on the other by the 
number of teachers dead to progress and 
modern thought. Almost none of the 
educational boards "have dared to step out 
squarely and aim to meet the modern mind 
in its understanding of God, in its noble 
insistence upon the utter and perfect 



humanity of Jesus, and upon the simplifica- 
tion and clarification of Christian doctrine 
so that it shall be ethical whatever the 
creeds may say and true to fact and experi- 
ence whatever the Fathers have written." 

The conference dealt with the important 
problem of integrating the biblical studies 
of the preparatory schools with those of 
the colleges. The committee of fifteen 
biblical instructors appointed to prepare 
a suggested sketch of the requirements in 
English Bible which might be included 
in college-entrance examinations made its 
report. Resolutions were passed moving 
toward securing the adoption by both col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the Bible 
as a required subject for entrance to the 
colleges. A strong committee made up of 
university and college teachers as well as 
representatives of the Religious Education 
Association, the Missionary Education 
Board, and the Council of the Church 
Boards of Education was empowered to 
carry forward the work. 

The officers of the Association for the 
current year are: president, Professor Kent, 
Yale University; vice-president, Miss Strie- 
bert, Wellesley College; secretary and 
treasurer, Chaplain Knox, Columbia Uni- 
versity; recording secretary, Mr. A. E. 
Bailey, Worcester Academy. 

A $5,000 Prize Code of Morals 
for Children 

Some time ago an interested business 
man, believing that the moral education of 



